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STATEMENT 


ISSUED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 

NOVEMBER 17, 1938 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in 
common with civilized peoples everywhere, are deeply shocked by the 
horrible results of aerial bombings during the hostilities now being 
waged and which have been waged in recent years, and cannot fail 
to record their solemn protest against the massacre en masse from 
the air of innocent men, women, and children, and the wanton 
destruction of private property of a non-military character. 
Simultaneously with the development of aerial warfare, efforts 
have been made through international agreements to limit its sphere, 
The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 agreed to prohibit the 
launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons or by other 
methods of a similar nature. Again at The Hague in 1923, after the 
experiences of the World War, the delegates of the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and the United States, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington in 1922, adopted a report which recommended 
that ‘‘aerial bombardment for the purpose of terrorizing the civilian 
population, or destroying or damaging private property not of 
military character, or of injuring noncombatants is prohibited.” 
The Trustees believe that these stipulations should be brought to 
public attention, and urge in the interest of the common humanity of 
all peoples and of the preservation of the civilization of all nations, 
that their governments and responsible public officials take steps 
to make effective the prohibition of the bombardment of civilian 
communities, including men, women, and children, in the course of 
hostilities, whether in formally declared war or otherwise. 
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PREFACE 


A White Paper giving in full the correspondence between the British 
and German Governments relative to Poland in the days preceding 
the outbreak of the war in Europe was issued by the British Govern- 
ment on September 1, and on September 5 the German Foreign 
Office published a White Book on the final phases of the German- 
Polish crisis. The official text of the British White Paper and the 
outline of the German document supplied by the German Embassy 
at Washington appear in this issue of International Conciliation. 
Unfortunately, the full text of the German White Book is not avail- 
able at the moment. 

Included also are the following texts: President Roosevelt’s 
neutrality and arms embargo proclamations of September 5; regula- 
tions governing ship travel of American citizens issued on the same 
date by Secretary of State Hull; and President Roosevelt’s address 
to the Seventy-Sixth Congress assembled in extraordinary session 
on September 21, 1939. 

NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, September 26, 1939. 
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WHITE PAPER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


BrITISH-GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING POLAND! 


LETTER OF AUGUST 22, 1939, FROM THE PRIME MINISTER 
TO THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


10 Downing Street, August 22, 1939 


Your Excellency: 

Your Excellency will have already heard of certain measures 
taken by his Majesty’s Government, and announced in the press 
and on the wireless this evening. 

These steps have, in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government, 
been rendered necessary by the military movements which have 
been reported from Germany, and by the fact that apparently the 
announcement of a German-Soviet agreement is taken in some quar- 
ters in Berlin to indicate that intervention by Great Britain on behalf 
of Poland is no longer a contingency that need be reckoned with. 
No greater mistake could be made. Whatever may prove to be 
the nature of the German-Soviet agreement, it cannot alter Great 
Britain’s obligation to Poland which his Majesty’s Government 
have stated in public repeatedly and plainly, and which they are 
determined to fulfil. 

It has been alleged that if his Majesty’s Government had made 
their position more clear in 1914, the great catastrophe would have 
been avoided. Whether or not there is any force in that allegation, 
his Majesty’s Government are resolved that on this occasion there 
shall be no such tragic misunderstanding. 

If the case should arise, they are resolved, and prepared, to em- 
ploy without delay all the forces at their command, and it is impos- 
sible to foresee the end of hostilities once engaged. It would be a 
dangerous illusion to think that, if war once starts, it will come to an 
early end even if a success on any one of the several fronts on which it 
will be engaged should have been secured. 

Having thus made our position perfectly clear, I wish to repeat 
my conviction that war between our two peoples would be the great- 
est calamity that could occur. I am certain that it is desired neither 
by our people nor by yours, and I cannot see that there is anything 
in the questions arising between Germany and Poland which could 

1 Official text. Reprinted from Cmd. 6102. 
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not, and should not, be resolved without the use of force, if only a 
situation of confidence could be restored to enable discussions to be 
carried on in an atmosphere different from that which prevails today, 

We have been, and at all times will be, ready to assist in creating 
conditions in which such negotiations could take place, and in which 
it might be possible concurrently to discuss the wider problems affect- 
ing the future of international relations, including matters of interest 
to us and to you. 

The difficulties in the way of any peaceful discussion in the present 
state of tension are, however, obvious, and the longer that tension 
is maintained the harder will it be for reason to prevail. 

These difficulties, however, might be mitigated, if not removed, 
provided that there could for an initial period be a truce on both 
sides—and indeed on all sides—to press polemics and to all incitement, 

If such a truce could be arranged, then, at the end of that period, 
during which steps could be taken to examine and deal with com- 
plaints made by either side as to the treatment of minorities, it is rea- 
sonable to hope that suitable conditions might have been established 
for direct negotiations between Germany and Poland upon the issues 
between them (with the aid of a neutral intermediary, if both sides 
should think that would be helpful). 

But I am bound to say that there would be slender hope of bring- 
ing such negotiations to successful issue unless it were understood 
beforehand that any settlement reached would, when concluded, be 
guaranteed by other Powers. 

His Majesty’s Government would be ready, if desired, to make 
such contribution as they could to the effective operation of such 
guarantees. 

At this moment, I confess, I can see no other way to avoid a 
catastrophe that will involve Europe in war. 

In view of the grave consequences to humanity which may follow 
from the action of their rulers, I trust that your Excellency will 
weigh with the utmost deliberation the considerations which I have 
put before you. 

Yours sincerely, 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM HERR HITLER TO THE PRIME MINISTER, 
HANDED TO THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR AUGUST 23, 1939 


Your Excellency: 


The British Ambassador has just handed to me a communica- 
tion in which your Excellency draws attention in the name of the 
British Government to a number of points which in your estimation 
are of the greatest importance. 

I may be permitted to answer your letter as follows: 

1. Germany has never sought conflict with England and has never 
interfered in English interests. On the contrary she has for years 
endeavored, although unfortunately in vain, to win England’s friend- 
ship. On this account she voluntarily assumed in a wide area of Europe 
the limitations on her own interests which from a national-political 
point of view it would have otherwise been very difficult to tolerate. 

2. The German Reich, however, like every other State, possesses 
certain definite interests which it is impossible to renounce. These 
do not extend beyond the limits of the necessities laid down by 
former German history and deriving from vital economic prerequi- 
sites. Some of these questions held and still hold a significance both of 
a national-political and psychological character which no German 
government is able to ignore. 

To these questions belong the German City of Danzig, and the 
connected problem of the Corridor. Numerous statesmen, historians, 
and men of letters, even in England, have been conscious of this— 
at any rate up toa few years ago. I would add that all these terri- 
tories lying in the aforesaid German sphere of interest, and in par- 
ticular those lands which returned to the Reich eighteen months 
ago, received their cultural development at the hands not of the 
English but exclusively of the Germans, and this, moreover, already 
from a time dating back over a thousand years. 

3. Germany was prepared to settle the questions of Danzig and 
of the Corridor by the method of negotiation on the basis of a pro- 
posal of truly unparalleled magnanimity. The allegations dissemi- 
nated by England regarding a German mobilization against Poland, 
the assertion of aggressive ambitions toward Rumania, Hungary, 
etcetera, as well as the so-called guaranteed declarations which were 
subsequently given had, however, dispelled Polish inclination to 
negotiate on a basis of this kind which would have been tolerable 
for Germany also. 
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4. The unconditional assurance given by England to Poland that 
she would render assistance to that country in all circumstances 
regardless of the causes from which a conflict might spring, could 
only be interpreted in that country as an encouragement thencefor- 
ward to unloosen, under cover of such a charter, a wave of appalling 
terrorism against the one and a half million German inhabitants 
living in Poland. The atrocities which since then have been taking 
place in that country are terrible for the victims, but intolerable for 
a Great Power such as the German Reich, which is expected to remain 
a passive onlooker during these happenings. Poland has been guilty 
of numerous breaches of her legal obligations toward the Free City 
of Danzig, has made demands in the character of ultimata, and has 
initiated a process of economic strangulation. 

5. The Government of the German Reich therefore recently 
caused the Polish Government to be informed that it was not pre- 
pared passively to accept this development of affairs, that it will 
not tolerate further addressing of notes in the character of ultimata 
to Danzig, that it will not tolerate a continuance of the persecution 
of the German minority, that it will equally not tolerate the exter- 
mination of the Free City of Danzig by economic measures, in other 
words, the destruction of the vital bases of the population of Danzig 
by a kind of customs blockade, and that it will not tolerate the 
occurrence of further acts of provocation directed against the Reich. 
Apart from this, the questions of the Corridor and of Danzig must 
and shall be solved. 

6. Your Excellency informs me in the name of the British Gov- 
ernment that you will be obliged to render assistance to Poland 
in any such case of intervention on the part of Germany. I take 
note of this statement of yours and assure you that it can make 
no change in the determination of the Reich Government to safe- 
guard the interests of the Reich as stated in paragraph 5 above. 
Your assurance to the effect that in such an event you anticipate 
a long war is shared by myself. Germany, if attacked by England, 
will be found prepared and determined. I have already more than 
once declared before the German people and the world that there 
can be no doubt concerning the determination of the new German 
Reich rather to accept, for however long it might be, every sort of 
misery and tribulation than to sacrifice its national interest, let alone 
its honor. 
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7. The German Reich Government has received information to 
the effect that the British Government has the intention to carry 
out measures of mobilization which, according to the statements 
contained in your own letter, are clearly directed against Germany 
alone. This is said to be true of France as well. Since Germany has 
never had the intention of taking military measures other than those 
of a defensive character against England or France, and, as has 
already been emphasized, has never intended and does not in the 
future intend to attack England or France, it follows that this 
announcement as confirmed by you, Mr. Prime Minister, in your 
own letter can only refer to a contemplated act of menace directed 
against the Reich. I therefore inform your Excellency that in the 
event of the military announcements being carried into effect I shall 
order immediate mobilization of the German forces. 

8. The question of the treatment of European problems on a 
peaceful basis is not a decision which rests on Germany but primarily 
on those who, since the crime committed by the Versailles dictate, 
have stubbornly and consistently opposed any peaceful revision. 
Only after a change of spirit on the part of the responsible Powers can 
there be any real change in the relationship between England and 
Germany. I have all my life fought for Anglo-German friendship; the 
attitude adopted by British diplomacy, at any rate up to the present, 
has, however, convinced me of the futility of such an attempt. Should 
there be any change in this respect in the future, nobody could be 
happier than I. 

ApoLF HITLER. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT OF A VERBAL COMMUNICATION MADE TO 
SIR NEVILE HENDERSON BY HERR HITLER AT HIS 
INTERVIEW ON AUGUST 25 


By way of introduction the Fuehrer declared that the British 
Ambassador had given expression at the close of the last conversa- 
tion to the hope that, after all, an understanding between Germany 
and England might yet be possible. He (the Fuehrer) had therefore 
turned things over in his mind once more and desired to make a move 
as regards England which should be as decisive as the move as regards 
Russia which had led to the recent agreement. Yesterday's sitting 
in the House of Commons and the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and 
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Lord Halifax had also moved the Fuehrer to talk once more to the 
British Ambassador. The assertion that Germany affected to conquer 
the world was ridiculous. The British Empire embraced 40,000,000 
square kilometers, Russia 19,000,000 square kilometers, America 
9,500,000 square kilometers, whereas Germany embraced less than 
600,000 square kilometers. It is quite clear who it is who desires to 
conquer the world. 

The Fuehrer makes the following communication to the British 
Ambassador: 

1. Poland’s actual provocations have become intolerable. It makes 
no difference who is responsible. If the Polish Government denies 
the responsibility, that only goes to show that it no longer itself 
possesses any influence over its subordinate military authorities. 
In the preceding night there had been a further twenty-one new 
frontier incidents; on the German side the greatest discipline has 
been maintained. All incidents had been provoked from the Polish 
side. Furthermore, commercial aircraft had been shot at. If the 
Polish Government stated it was not responsible, it showed it was no 
longer capable of controlling its own people. 

2. Germany was in all the circumstances determined to abolish 
these Macedonian conditions on her eastern frontier, and, what is 
more, to do so in the interest of quiet and order, but also in the 
interests of European peace. 

3. The problem of Danzig and the Corridor must be solved. 
The British Prime Minister had made a speech which was not in 
the least calculated to induce any change in the German attitude. 
At the most the result of this speech could be a bloody and in- 
calculable war between Germany and England. Such a war would 
be bloodier than that of 1914 to 1918. In contrast to the last war, 
Germany would no longer have to fight on two fronts. Agreement 
with Russia was unconditional and signified a change in foreign 
policy of the Reich which would last a very long time. Russia and 
Germany would never again take up arms against each other. Apart 
from this, the agreements reached with Russia would also render 
Germany secure economically for the longest possible period of war. 

The Fuehrer had always wanted an Anglo-German understanding. 
War between England and Germany could at the best bring some 
profit to Germany, but none at all to England. 

The Fuehrer declared that the German-Polish problem must be 
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solved and will be solved. He is, however, prepared and determined, 
after the solution of this problem, to approach England once more 
with a large, comprehensive offer. He is a man of great decisions, 
and in this case also he will be capable of being great in his action. 
He accepts the British Empire and is ready to pledge himself per- 
sonally for its continued existence and to place the power of the 
German Reich at its disposal if: 

1. His colonial demands, which are limited and can be negotiated 
by peaceful methods are fulfilled and in this case he is prepared to 
fix the longest time limit. 

2. His obligations toward Italy are not touched; in other words, 
he does not demand that England give up her obligations toward 
France, and similarly for his own part he cannot withdraw from his 
obligations toward Italy. 

3. He also desires to stress the irrevocable determination of Ger- 
many never again to enter into conflict with Russia. The Fuehrer 
is ready to conclude agreements with England, which, as has already 
been emphasized, would not only guarantee the existence of the 
British Empire in all circumstances as far as Germany is concerned, 
but also, if necessary, an assurance to the British Empire of German 
assistance regardless of where such assistance should be necessary. 
The Fuehrer would then also be ready to accept a reasonable limita- 
tion of armaments which corresponds to the new political situation 
and which is economically tolerable. Finally the Fuehrer renewed 
his assurances that he is not interested in Western problems and 
that a frontier modification in the West does not enter into considera- 
tion. Western fortifications, which have been constructed at the 
cost of milliards, were the final Reich frontier on the West. 


If the British Government would consider these ideas, a blessing 
for Germany and also for the British Empire might result. If it rejects 
these ideas there will be war. In no case would Great Britain emerge 
stronger; the last war proved this. 

The Fuehrer repeats that he is a man of ad infinitum decisions, 
by which he himself is bound, and that this is his last offer. Immedi- 
ately after solution of the German-Polish question he would approach 
the British Government with an offer. 
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REPLY OF HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT DATED AUGUST 28, 1939, 
TO THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR’S COMMUNICATIONS OF 
AUGUST 23 AND 25, 1939 


1. His Majesty’s Government have received the message con- 
veyed to them from the German Chancellor by his Majesty’s Am- 
bassador in Berlin and have considered it with the care which it 
demands. They note the Chancellor’s expression of his desire to 
make friendship the basis of relations between Germany and British 
Empire, and they fully share this desire. They believe with him that 
if a complete and lasting understanding between the two countries 
could be established it would bring untold blessings to both peoples, 

2. The Chancellor’s message deals with two groups of questions: 
those which are matters now in dispute between Germany and 
Poland and those affecting the ultimate relations of Germany and 
Great Britain. In connection with these last, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment observe that the German Chancellor has indicated certain 
proposals which, subject to one condition, he would be prepared to 
make to the British Government for a general understanding. These 
proposals are of course stated in very general form and would re 
quire a closer definition, but his Majesty’s Government are fully 
prepared to take them, with some additions, as subjects for dis- 
cussion and they would be ready, if differences between Germany 
and Poland are peacefully composed, to proceed so soon as practi- 
cable to such discussion with a sincere desire to reach agreement. 

3. The condition which the German Chancellor lays down is that 
there must first be a settlement of differences between Germany 
and Poland. As to that, his Majesty’s Government entirely agree. 
Everything, however, turns upon the nature of the settlement and 
method by which it is to be reached. On these points, the importance 
of which cannot be absent from the Chancellor’s mind, his message 
is silent, and his Majesty’s Government feel compelled to point out 
that an understanding upon both of these is essential to achieving 
further progress. The German Government will be aware that his 
Majesty’s Government have obligations to Poland by which they 
are bound and which they intend to honor. They could not, for any 
advantage offered Great Britain, acquiesce in a settlement which 
put in jeopardy the independence of a State to whom they have given 
their guarantee. 

4. In the opinion of his Majesty’s Government, a reasonable solu- 
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tion of the differences between Germany and Poland could and 
should be effected by agreement between the two countries on 
lines which would include the safeguarding of Poland’s essential 
interests, and they recall that in his speech of April 28 last the Ger- 
man Chancellor recognized the importance of these interests to 
Poland. But as was stated by the Prime Minister in his letter to the 
German Chancellor of August 22 his Majesty’s Government consider 
it essential for the success of the discussions which would precede 
agreement that it should be understood beforehand that any settle- 
ment arrived at would be guaranteed by other Powers. His Majesty’s 
Government would be ready, if desired, to make their contribu- 
tion to the effective operation of such a guarantee. In the view of 
his Majesty’s Government it follows that the next step should 
be the initiation of direct discussions between the German and 
Polish Governments on a basis which would include the principles 
stated above—namely, the safeguarding of Poland's essential 
interests and the securing of the settlement by an international guar- 
antee. They have already received a definite assurance from the 
Polish Government that they are prepared to enter into discussions 
on this basis, and his Majesty’s Government hope the German Gov- 
ernment would for their part also be willing to agree to this course. 
If, as his Majesty’s Government hope, such discussion led to agree- 
ment, the way would be open to the negotiation of that wider and 
more complete understanding between Great Britain and Germany 
which both countries desire. 

5. His Majesty’s Government agree with the German Chancellor 
that one of the principal dangers in the German-Polish situation 
arises from the reports concerning the treatment of minorities. The 
present state of tension, with its concomitant frontier incidents, 
reports of maltreatment, and inflammatory propaganda, is a con- 
stant danger to peace. It is manifestly a matter of the utmost urgency 
that all incidents of the kind should be promptly and rigidly sup- 
pressed and that unverified reports should not be allowed to circulate, 
in order that time may be afforded, without provocation on either 
side, for a full examination of the possibilities of settlement. His 
Majesty’s Government are confident that both the governments con- 
cerned are fully alive to these considerations. 

6. His Majesty’s Government have said enough to make their 
own attitude plain in the particular matters at issue between Ger- 
many and Poland. They trust that the German Chancellor will not 
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think that, because his Majesty's Government are scrupulous con- 
cerning their obligations to Poland, they are not anxious to use all 
their influence to assist achievement of a solution which may com- 
mend itself both to Germany and to Poland. That such a settlement 
should be achieved seems to his Majesty’s Government essential 
not only for reasons directly arising in regard to a settlement itself, 
but also because of wider considerations of which the German Chan- 
cellor has spoken with such conviction. 

7. It is unnecessary in the present reply to stress the advantage 
of a peaceful settlement over a decision to settle the questions at 
issue by force of arms. The results of a decision to use force have 
been clearly set out in the Prime Minister’s letter to the Chancellor 
of August 22, and his Majesty’s Government do not doubt that they 
are as fully recognized by the Chancellor as by themselves. On the 
other hand, his Majesty’s Government, noting with interest the 
German Chancellor’s reference in the message now under considera- 
tion to a limitation of armaments, believe that, if a peaceful settle- 
ment can be obtained, the assistance of the world could confidently 
be anticipated for practical measures to enable the transition from 
preparation for war to the normal activities of peaceful trade to be 
safely and smoothly effected. 

8. A just settlement of these questions between Germany and 
Poland may open the way to world peace. Failure to reach it would 
ruin hopes of better understanding between Germany and Great 
Britain, would bring the two countries into conflict, and might 
well plunge the whole world into war. Such an outcome would bea 
calamity without parallel in history. 


THE REPLY OF THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR TO THE COMMUNICATION OF 
AUGUST 28, 1939, FROM HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, HANDED TO 
SIR NEVILE HENDERSON BY HERR HITLER DURING THE 
EVENING OF AUGUST 29, 1939 


The British Ambassador in Berlin has submitted to the British 
Government suggestions which I felt bound to make in order: (1) to 
give expression once more to the will of the Reich Government for 
sincere Anglo-German understanding, cooperation, and friendship; 
(2) to leave no room for doubt as to the fact that such an understand- 
ing could not be bought at the price of a renunciation of vital German 
interests, let alone abandonment of demands which are based as 
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much upon common human justice as upon the national dignity 
and honor of our people. 

The German Government have noted with satisfaction from the 
reply of the British Government and from oral explanations given by 
the British Ambassador that the British Government for their part 
are also prepared to improve the relationship between Germany and 
England and to develop and extend it in the sense of the German 
suggestions. In this connection the British Government are similarly 
convinced that the removal of the German-Polish tension, which 
has become unbearable, is the prerequisite for realization of this hope. 

Since the autumn of the past year, and on the last occasion in 
March, 1939, there were submitted to the Polish Government pro- 
posals, both oral and written, which, having regard to the friendship 
then existing between Germany and Poland, offered the possibility 
of a solution of the questions in dispute acceptable to both parties. 
The British Government are aware that the Polish Government saw 
fit, in March last, finally to reject these proposals. At the same time 
they used this rejection as a pretext or an occasion for taking military 
measures which since have been continuously intensified. Already 
in the middle of last month, Poland was in effect in a state of mobiliz- 
ation. This was accompanied by numerous encroachments in the Free 
City of Danzig due to the instigation of Polish authorities; threaten- 
ing demands in the nature of ultimata, varying only in degree, were 
addressed to that city. A closing of the frontiers, at first in the form 
of a measure of customs policy but extended later in a military sense 
affecting also traffic and communications, was imposed with the 
object of bringing about the political exhaustion and economic 
destruction of this German community. 

To this were added barbaric actions of maltreatment which cry 
to heaven, and other kinds of persecution of the large German na- 
tional group in Poland which extended even to the killing of many 
resident Germans or to their forcible removal under the most cruel 
conditions. This state of affairs is unbearable for a Great Power. It 
has now forced Germany, after remaining a passive onlooker for 
many months, in her turn to take the necessary steps for the safe- 
guarding of justified German interests. And, indeed, the German 
Government can but assure the British Government in the most 
solemn manner that a condition of affairs has now been reached which 
can no longer be accepted or observed with indifference. 
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The demands of the German Government are in conformity 
with the revision of the Versailles Treaty in regard to this territory 
which always has been recognized as being necessary: viz., the return 
of Danzig and the Corridor to Germany, the safeguarding of the 
existence of the German national group in the territories remaining 
to Poland. 

The German Government note with satisfaction that the British 
Government also are in principle convinced that some solution 
must be found for the new situation which has arisen. They further 
feel justified in assuming that the British Government too can have 
no doubt that it is a question now of conditions, for the elimination 
of which there no longer remain days, still less weeks, but perhaps 
only hours. For in the disorganized state of affairs obtaining in 
Poland, the possibility of incidents intervening which it might be 
impossible for Germany to tolerate must at any moment be reckoned 
with. 

While the British Government may still believe that these grave 
differences can be resolved by way of direct negotiations, the Ger- 
man Government unfortunately can no longer share this view as a 
matter of course. For they have made the attempt to embark on such 
peaceful negotiations, but instead of receiving any support from the 
Polish Government, they were rebuffed by the sudden introduction 
of measures of a military character in favor of the development 
alluded to above. 

The British Government attach importance to two considerations: 
(1) that the existing danger of an imminent explosion should be 
eliminated as quickly as possible by direct negotiation, and that 
(2) the existence of the Polish State, in the form in which it would 
then continue to exist, should be adequately safeguarded in the 
economic and political sphere by means of international guarantees. 

On this subject the German Government make the following 
declaration: 

Though skeptical as to the prospects of a successful outcome, they 
are nevertheless prepared to accept the English proposal and to enter 
into direct discussions. They do so, as has already been emphasized, 
solely as the result of the impression made upon them by the written 
statement received from the British Government that they too 
desire a pact of friendship in accordance with the general lines indi- 
cated to the British Ambassador. The German Government desire 
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in this way to give the British Government and the British nation a 
proof of the sincerity of Germany’s intentions to enter into a lasting 
friendship with Great Britain. 

The Government of the Reich felt, however, bound to point out 
to the British Government that, in the event of a territorial rearrange- 
ment in Poland, they would no longer be able to bind themselves to 
give guarantees or to participate in guarantees, without the U.S.S.R. 
being associated therewith. 

For the rest, in making these proposals, the German Government 
have never had any intention of touching Poland’s vital interests 
or questioning the existence of an independent Polish State. The 
German Government, accordingly, in these circumstances agree to 
accept the British Government's offer of their good offices in securing 
the dispatch to Berlin of a Polish emissary with full powers. They 
count on the arrival of this emissary on Wednesday, August 30, 
1939. The German Government will immediately draw up proposals 
for a solution acceptable to themselves, and will, if possible, place 
these at the disposal of the British Government before the arrival 
of the Polish negotiator. 


TELEGRAM FROM HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO SIR NEVILE 
HENDERSON SENT AT 2 A.M. ON AUGUST 30, 1939 


We shall give careful consideration to the German Government’s 
reply, but it is of course unreasonable to expect that we can produce 
a Polish representative in Berlin today, and German Government 
must not expect this. It might be well for you at once to let this be 
known in proper quarters through appropriate channels. We hope 
you may receive our reply this afternoon. 


MESSAGE SENT, THROUGH SIR NEVILE HENDERSON, FROM THE PRIME 
MINISTER TO THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR AT 2:45 P.M. 
ON AUGUST 30, 1939 


We are considering German Note with all urgency and shall send 
official reply later in the afternoon. We are representing at Warsaw 
how vital it is to reinforce all instructions for avoidance of frontier 
incidents, and I would beg you to confirm similar instructions on 
German side. I welcome the evidence in the exchanges of views, which 
are taking place, of that desire for Anglo-German understanding of 
which I spoke yesterday in Parliament. 
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TELEGRAM FROM HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO SIR NEVILE 
HENDERSON, SENT AT 5:30 P.M. ON AUGUST 30, 1939 


In informing German Government of the renewed representations 
which have been made in Warsaw, please make it clear that Polish 
Government can only be expected to maintain an attitude of com- 
plete restraint if German Government reciprocate on their side of 
frontier and if no provocation is offered by members of German 
minority in Poland. Reports are current that Germans have com- 
mitted acts of sabotage which would justify sternest measures. 


TELEGRAM FROM HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO SIR NEVILE 
HENDERSON, SENT AT 6:50 P.M. ON AUGUST 30, 1939 


We understand that German Government are insisting that a 
Polish representative with full powers must come to Berlin to re- 
ceive German proposals. 

2. We cannot advise Polish Government to comply with this 
procedure, which is wholly unreasonable. 

3. Could you not suggest to German Government that they 
adopt the normal procedure, when their proposals are ready, of 
inviting Polish Ambassador to call and handing proposals to him 
for transmission to Warsaw and inviting suggestions as to the con- 
duct of negotiations? 

4. German Government have been good enough to promise they 
will communicate proposals also to his Majesty’s Government. If 
the latter think they offer a reasonable basis, they can be counted 
to do their best in Warsaw to facilitate negotiations. 


REPLY OF HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR'S 
COMMUNICATION OF AUGUST 29, 1939, HANDED BY SIR NEVILE 
HENDERSON TO HERR VON RIBBENTROP AT MIDNIGHT 
ON AUGUST 30, 1939 


1. His Majesty’s Government appreciate the friendly reference 
in the Declaration contained in the reply of the German Govern- 
ment to the latter’s desire for an Anglo-German understanding and 
to their statement of the influence which this consideration has 
exercised upon their policy. 

2. His Majesty’s Government repeat that they reciprocate the 
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German Government’s desire for improved relations, but it will be 
recognized that they could not sacrifice the interests of other friends 
in order to obtain that improvement. They fully understand that 
the German Government cannot sacrifice Germany’s vital interests, 
but the Polish Government are in the same position, and his Majesty’s 
Government believe that the vital interests of the two countries are 
not incompatible. 

3. His Majesty’s Government note that the German Govern- 
ment accept the British proposal, and are prepared to enter into direct 
discussions with the Polish Government. 

4. His Majesty’s Government understand that the German Gov- 
ernment accept in principle the condition that any settlement should 
be made the subject of an international guarantee. The question of 
who shall participate in this guarantee will have to be discussed 
further, and his Majesty’s Government hope that to avoid loss of 
time the German Government will take immediate steps to obtain 
the assent of the U. S. S. R., whose participation in the guarantee his 
Majesty’s Government have always assumed. 

5. His Majesty’s Government also note that the German Gov- 
ernment accepts the position of the British Government as to Po- 
land’s vital interests and independence. 

6. His Majesty’s Government must make an express reservation 
in regard to the statement of the particular demands put forward by 
the German Government in an earlier passage in their reply. They 
understand that the German Government are drawing up proposals 
for a solution. No doubt these proposals will be fully examined during 
the discussions. It can then be determined how far they are com- 
patible with the essential conditions which his Majesty’s Government 
have stated and which in principle the German Government have 
expressed their willingness to accept. 

7. His Majesty’s Government are at once informing the Polish 
Government of the German Government’s reply. The method of 
contact and arrangements for discussions must obviously be agreed 
with all urgency between the German and Polish Governments, but 
in his Majesty’s Government’s view it would be impracticable to 
establish contact so early as today. 

8. His Majesty’s Government fully recognize the need for speed 
in the initiation of discussion, and they share the apprehensions of 
the Chancellor arising from the proximity of two mobilized armies 
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standing face to face. They would accordingly most strongly urge 
that both parties should undertake that during negotiations no 
aggressive military movements will take place. His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment feel confident that they could obtain such an undertaking 
from the Polish Government if the German Government would 
give similar assurances. 

9. Further, his Majesty’s Government would suggest that a tem- 
porary modus vivendt might be arranged for Danzig, which might 
prevent the occurrence of incidents tending to render German-Polish 
relations more difficult. 


TRANSLATION OF A MESSAGE COMMUNICATED TO HIS MAJESTY’S 
AMBASSADOR IN BERLIN BY THE STATE SECRETARY IN THE 
EVENING OF AUGUST 31 


His Majesty’s Government informed the German Government 
in a Note dated August 28, 1939, of their readiness to offer their 
mediation toward direct negotiations between Germany and Poland 
over the problems in dispute. In so doing they made it abundantly 
clear that they, too, were aware of the urgent need for progress in 
view of the continuous incidents and the general European tension. 
In a reply dated August 29 the German Government, in spite of 
being skeptical as to the desire of the Polish Government to come 
to an understanding, declared themselves ready in the interests 
of peace to accept British mediation or suggestion. After considering 
all the circumstances prevailing at the time, they considered it neces- 
sary in their note to point out that if the danger of a catastrophe was 
to be avoided, then action must be taken readily and without delay. 
In this sense they declared themselves ready to receive a personage 
appointed by the Polish Government up to the evening of August 
30, with the proviso that the latter was, in fact, empowered not only 
to discuss but to conduct and conclude negotiations. 

Further, the German Government pointed out that they felt able 
to make the basic points regarding the offer of an understanding avail- 
able to the British Government by the time the Polish negotiator 
arrived in Berlin. 

Instead of a statement regarding the arrival of an authorized Polish 
personage, the first answer the Government of the Reich received 
to their readiness for an understanding was the news of the Polish 
mobilization, and only toward twelve o’clock on the night of August 
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30 did they receive a somewhat general assurance of British readiness 
to help toward a commencement of negotiations. 

Although the fact that the Polish negotiator expected by the 
Government of the Reich did not arrive removed the necessary 
condition for informing his Majesty’s Government of the views of 
the German Government as regards possible bases for negotiation, 
since his Majesty’s Government themselves had pleaded for direct 
negotiations between Germany and Poland, the German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Ribbentrop, gave the British Am- 
bassador on the occasion of the presentation of the last British Note 
precise information as to the text of the German proposals which 
would be regarded as a basis of negotiation in the event of the arrival 
of the Polish plenipotentiary. 

The Government of the German Reich considered themselves 
entitled to claim that in these circumstances a Polish personage 
would immediately be nominated, at any rate retroactively. 

For the Reich Government cannot be expected for their part con- 
tinually not only to emphasize their willingness to start negotiations, 
but actually to be ready to do so, while being from the Polish side 
merely put off with empty subterfuges and meaningless declarations. 

It has once more been made clear, as a result of the démarche which 
has meanwhile been made by the Polish Ambassador, that the latter 
himself has no plenary powers either to enter into any discussions, or 
even to negotiate. 

The Fuehrer and the German Government have thus waited two 
days in vain for the arrival of a Polish negotiator with plenary powers. 

In these circumstances the German Government regard their 
proposals as having this time too been to all intents and purposes 
rejected, although they considered that these proposals, in the form 
in which they were made known to the British Government also, 
were more than loyal, fair, and practicable. 

The Reich Government consider it timely to inform the public of 
the bases for negotiation which were communicated to the British 
Ambassador by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Ribbentrop. 

The situation existing between the German Reich and Poland 
is at the moment of such a kind that any further incident can lead 
to an explosion on the part of the military forces which have taken up 
their position on both sides. Any peaceful solution must be framed 
in such a way as to insure that the events which lie at the root of this 
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situation cannot be repeated on the next occasion offered, and that 
thus not only the East of Europe, but also other territories shall not 
be brought into such a state of tension. The causes of this develop- 
ment lie in: (1) the impossible delineation of frontiers, as fixed by 
the Versailles dictate; (2) the impossible treatment of the minority 
in the ceded territories. 

In making these proposals the Reich Government are therefore 
actuated by the idea of finding a lasting solution which will remove 
the impossible situation created by frontier delineation, which may 
assure to both parties their vitally important line of communication, 
which may—as far as it is at all possible—remove the minority 
problem and, in so far as this is not possible, may give the minorities 
assurance of a tolerable future by means of a reliable guarantee of 
their rights. 

The Reich Government are content that in so doing it is essential 
that economic and physical damage done since 1918 should be ex- 
posed and repaired in its entirety. They of course regard this obliga- 
tion as being binding for both parties. 

These considerations lead to the following practical proposals: 

1. The Free City of Danzig shall return to the German Reich in 
view of its purely German character, as well as of the unanimous will 
of its population. 

2. The territory of the so-called Corridor, which extends from the 
Baltic Sea to the line of Marienwerde-Graudenz-Kulm-Bromberg 
(inclusive) and thence may run in a westerly direction to Schoen- 
lanke, shall itself decide as to whether it shall belong to Germany or 
Poland. 

3. For this purpose a plebiscite shall take place in this territory. 
The following shall be entitled to vote: all Germans who were either 
domiciled in this territory on January 1, 1918, or who by that date 
had been born there, and similarly Poles, Kashubes, etcetera, domi- 
ciled in this territory on the above day (January 1, 1918) or born 
there up to that day. The Germans who have been driven from this 
territory shall return to it in order to exercise their vote with a view 
to insuring an objective plebiscite and also with a view to insuring the 
extensive preparation necessary therefor. The above territory shall, 
as in the case of the Saar territory, be placed under supervision of an 
international commission, to be formed immediately, on which shall 
be represented four Great Powers—lItaly, the Soviet Union, France, 
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and England. This commission shall exercise all the rights of sover- 
eignty in this territory. With this end in view, the territory shall be 
evacuated within a period of utmost brevity, still to be agreed upon, 
by the Polish armed forces, the Polish police, and the Polish au- 
thorities. 

4. The Polish port of Gdynia, which fundamentally constitutes 
Polish sovereign territory so far as it is confined territorially to 
Polish settlement, shall be excluded from the above territory. The 
exact frontiers of this Polish port should be determined between 
Germany and Poland, and, if necessary, delimited by an international 
committee of arbitration. 

5. With a view to assuring the necessary time for the execution 
of the extensive work involved in the carrying out of a just plebiscite, 
this plebiscite shall not take place before the expiry of twelve months. 

6. In order to guarantee unrestricted communication between 
Germany and East Prussia and between Poland and the sea during 
this period, roads and railways shall be established to render free 
transit traffic possible. In this connection only such taxes as are 
necessary for the maintenance of the means of communication and 
for the provision of transport may be levied. 

7. The question as to the party to which the area belongs is to be 
decided by simple majority of votes recorded. 

8. In order to guarantee to Germany free communication with 
her Provinces of Danzig and East Prussia and to Poland her connec- 
tion with the sea after execution of a plebiscite—regardless of re- 
sults thereof—Germany shall, in the event of the plebiscite area 
going to Poland, receive an extraterritorial traffic zone, approxi- 
mately in a line from Buetow to Danzig or Dirschau, in which to 
lay down an autobahn and a four-track railway line. 

The road and railway shall be so constructed that the Polish lines of 
communication are not affected; that is, they shall pass either over 
or under the latter. The breadth of this zone shall be fixed at one 
kilometer, and it is to be German sovereign territory. Should the 
plebiscite be favorable to Germany, Poland is to obtain rights analo- 
gous to those accorded to Germany to a similar extraterritorial 
communication by road and railway for the purpose of free and 
unrestricted communication with her port of Gdynia. 

9. In the event of the Corridor returning to the German Reich, 
the latter declares its right to proceed to an exchange of population 
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with Poland to the extent to which the nature of the Corridor lends 
itself thereto. 

10. Any special right desired by Poland in the port of Danzig 
would be negotiated on a basis of territory against similar rights to 
be granted to Germany in the port of Gdynia. 

11. In order to remove any feeling in this area that either side 
was being threatened, Danzig and Gdynia would have the character 
of exclusively mercantile towns, that is to say, without military in- 
stallations and military fortifications. 

12. The peninsula of Hela, which as the result of a plebiscite 
might go either to Poland or to Germany, would in either case have 
similarly to be demilitarized. 

13. Since the Government of the German Reich has most vehe- 
ment complaints to make against Polish treatment of minorities, and 
since the Polish Government for their part feel obliged to make 
complaints against Germany, both parties declare their agreement to 
have these complaints laid before an international committee of in- 
quiry whose task would be to examine all complaints as regards eco- 
nomic or physical damage, and any other acts of terrorism. Germany 
and Poland undertake to make good economic or other damage 
done to minorities on either side since the year 1918, or to cancel 
expropriation as the case may be, or to provide complete compensa- 
tion to the persons affected for this and any other encroachments on 
their economic life. 

14. In order to free the Germans who may be left in Poland and the 
Poles who may be left in Germany from a feeling of being outlawed 
by all nations and in order to render them secure against being called 
upon to perform action or to render services incompatible with their 
national sentiments, Germany and Poland agree to guarantee the 
rights of both minorities by means of the most comprehensive and 
binding agreement, in order to guarantee to these minorities the 
preservation, the free development, and practical application of 
their nationality (Volkstum), and in particular to permit for this 
purpose such organization as they may consider necessary. Both 
parties undertake not to call upon members of the minority for 
military service. 

15. In the event of an agreement on the basis of these proposals 
Germany and Poland declare themselves ready to decree and to 
carry out immediate demobilization of their armed forces. 
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16. The further measures necessary for the more rapid execution 
of the above arrangement shall be agreed upon by both Germany and 
Poland conjointly. 


TELEGRAM FROM HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO SIR NEVILE 
HENDERSON DISPATCHED AT II P.M. ON AUGUST 31, 1939 


Please inform German Government that we understand that 
Polish Government are taking steps to establish contact with them 
through the Polish Ambassador in Berlin. 

Please also ask them whether they agree to the necessity for 
securing an immediate provisional modus vivendi as regards Danzig. 
(We have already put this point to the German Government.) 
Would they agree that M. Burckhardt [Dr. Karl J. Burckhardt, 
League of Nations High Commissioner to Danzig] might be em- 
ployed for this purpose if it were possible to secure his services? 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE TELEGRAM, RECEIVED IN THE EARLY 
HOURS OF SEPTEMBER I, 1939 


Written communication was made to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs early this morning in the sense of paragraph 2of your telegram. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The following explanatory note upon the actual course of events 
should be read in conjunction with the documents published above: 

The reply to the German Government of August 28 was, before its 
delivery, communicated to the French and Polish Governments. 
The Polish Government authorized his Majesty’s Government to 
inform the German Government that Poland was ready at once to 
enter into direct discussions with Germany. It will be seen that 
paragraph 4 of the British reply of August 28 made plain the attitude 
of the Polish Government on this point. 

The British reply was handed to Herr Hitler at 10:30 p.m. on 
August 28, and he promised to give a written reply the following day. 

The German reply in writing was handed to his Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at 7:15 p. m. on August 29. Apart from the complete distortion 
of events leading up to the crisis, the German Government’s reply de- 
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manded the arrival in Berlin of a Polish emissary with full powers 
during the course of the following day. 

The reply of the British Government is self-explanatory. It was 
communicated by his Majesty’s Ambassador to the German Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs at midnight on August 30. Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s reply was to produce a long document which he read out 
rapidly in German. It was apparently the sixteen-point plan which 
the German Government have since published. When Sir Nevile 
Henderson asked for the text of these proposals in accordance with 
the undertaking in the German reply of August 29, Herr von Rib- 
bentrop asserted that it was now too late, as the Polish plenipoten- 
tiary had not arrived in Berlin by midnight as had been demanded 
by the German Government in their communication of the previous 
evening. 

The Polish Government, on learning of these developments, in- 
formed his Majesty’s Government during the afternoon of August 31 
that they would authorize their Ambassador to inform the German 
Government that Poland had accepted the British proposals for 
negotiations. 

The Polish Ambassador in Berlin (M. Lipski) was not received by 
Herr von Ribbentrop until the evening of August 31. After this inter- 
view the German Government broadcast their proposals forthwith. 
M. Lipski at once tried to establish contact with Warsaw but was 
unable to do so because all means of communication between Poland 
and Germany had been closed by the German Government. 
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THE GERMAN WHITE BOOK 


The German Foreign Office issued a White Book on September 
5, 1939, concerning the final phases of the German-Polish crisis, 
an outline’ of which follows. 


I 


Early in August the Reich Government—after learning of the 
exchange of notes between Danzig and Poland in which the latter 
demanded cancellations of an alleged Danzig Senate decree concern- 
ing the activities of Polish customs inspectors—warned Poland on 
August 9 that a recurrence of such demands was bound to accentuate 
tension in German-Polish relations. 

On August 9 the German Government warned the Polish Govern- 
ment that it must bear full responsibility for such a development—in 
other words, a heightening of the tension between the two States. 

The Polish Government was warned that the maintenance of 
economic measures taken against Danzig would compel the Free City 
to look out for other import and export possibilities. 

Poland replied to this note on August 10. The Warsaw Government 
replied to the effect that any German interference in Danzig would 
be regarded as an aggression against Poland. 


2 


On August 22, Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, under the 
influence of reports of the impending conclusion of the non-aggression 
pact between Germany and Soviet Russia, in a personal lettef to 
Chancellor Hitler, said England was prepared to fulfil her obligations 
toward Poland but pleaded for an atmosphere in which German- 
Polish relations might be settled by discussion. 

The Fuehrer, in his reply of August 23, described the real causes of 
the German-Polish crisis. Chancellor Hitler recalled the generous 
proposals made in March, mentioning the false rumors circulated in 
Britain that Germany had mobilized against Poland. 

In March, the Fuehrer informed Mr. Chamberlain that the British 
and French guarantees to Poland had encouraged the Polish Govern- 
ment not only to reject the German proposals but also to launch a 
campaign of terror against the German minority and economically 


* Reprinted from Facts in Review (Vol. 1, No. 6, September 4 1939), issued by the 
German Library of Information, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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strangle the Free City of Danzig. The Fuehrer made it quite clear at 
the same time that no attempt of intimidation could prevent Germany 
from safeguarding her vital interests. 


3 


Although Mr. Chamberlain’s letter and subsequent utterances by 
British statesmen lacked any understanding of the German view- 
point, Herr Hitler on August 25 summoned the British Ambassador 
in a new effort to come to an understanding. The Fuehrer once more 
explained in the greatest detail the German viewpoint, and proposed 
a far-reaching agreement for a permanent understanding between 
Britain and the Reich after settlement of the Danzig and Corridor 
problems. 

4 


While the British Government was examining Herr Hitler’s 
proposals, the Chancellor exchanged letters with Premier Daladier.’ 
In his reply to the French Premier, Herr Hitler explained Germany's 
attitude toward Poland and reiterated his determination to accept 
the present German-French frontier for all time. 


5 


In its reply to the Fuehrer’s initiative of August 25 which was 
handed to the Reich Government on August 28 (evening), the British 
Government expressed a willingness to consider the idea of a reorien- 
tation of Anglo-German relations. The British Government, more- 
over, announced that it had received definite assurances from the 
Polish Government that it would enter into direct negotiations with 
the German Government. The British Government again emphasized 
that in its opinion, a German-Polish agreement must be internation- 
ally guaranteed. Despite serious misgivings resulting from the Polish 
attitude in the past and despite justified doubt as to the Polish 
Government’s sincerity, the Fuehrer accepted the British proposal 
in a reply given to the British Ambassador on the afternoon of 
August 29. The Fuehrer declared that the Reich Government 
expected the arrival of a Polish personage endowed with full powers 
on August 30. Herr Hitler announced that the Reich Government 
would immediately draft proposals for the solution of the problem. 


* For full text, see Facts in Review of August 29, 1939. 
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6 


No Polish negotiator arrived on August 30 and no communication 
was received from the British Government. Instead Germany 
received reports of Polish general mobilization. Not until midnight 
of that day did the British Ambassador hand in a new memorandum 
containing no constructive suggestions and saying merely that 
Germany’s suggestions would be given to Poland and that England 
believed that Poland should not have been expected to reply by 
August 30. 

7 


Although no Polish negotiator arrived in Berlin, Germany, 
although not obliged to do so, gave the British Government an 
outline of the German suggestions worked out for a settlement of 
the problem. The Reich Government now expected at least that a 
Polish representative would be appointed. Instead, however, on the 
afternoon of August 31 the Polish Ambassador verbally informed the 
German Foreign Minister that the Polish Government had been 
informed on the previous night by the British Government of the 
possibility of direct negotiations between the Polish and German 
Governments. The Polish Ambassador said his Government was 
favorably considering the British suggestion. 

When expressly asked by the German Foreign Minister whether 
he was empowered to negotiate with Germany, the Polish Ambassa- 
dor declared that he had been instructed merely to make the above 
declaration. The Polish Ambassador declined the German Foreign 
Minister’s invitation to discuss the proposals. 


8 


Thus, after waiting vainly for two days for a Polish negotiator, 
the Reich Government on the night of August 31 published the 
German proposals.‘ The German proposals were described as “‘ unac- 
ceptable’’ by the Polish Government Radio Station. 


9 
After all possibilities for the peaceful settlement of the German- 
Polish crisis had been exhausted, Chancellor Hitler used force 
against force—against the force which Poland had applied to the 
4 For full text, see Facts in Review of September 2, 1939. 
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German minority, Danzig, and also against territory of the Reich 


itself. 
10 

On the night of September 1 the British and French Ambassadors 
handed identical notes to the Reich Foreign Minister to the effect 
that England and France would fulfil their obligations to the Polish 
Government unless the German Government withdrew all German 
troops from Poland. 

The Reich Foreign Minister informed the two Ambassadors that 
Germany rejected the suggestion in the notes that Germany’s action 
against Poland amounted to aggression. 


II 


Inasmuch as these notes raised the danger of war Premier Mus- 
solini suggested an armistice and a conference for the peaceful settle- 
ment of the German-Polish conflict. 

The initiative of I] Duce was approved and accepted by Germany 
and France but rejected by England, as was evident in the speeches 
before Parliament of the British Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary on September 2 (afternoon). 

The Reich Government learned through the Italian Ambassador 
that England had turned down I] Duce’s proposals. (Evening of 
September 2.) 

I2 


At 9:00 a.m., September 3, the British Ambassador appeard at 
the German Foreign Office and presented a note to the effect that 
unless the Reich Government accepted within two hours the British 
demand for withdrawal of German troops from Poland, Britain 
would consider herself at war with Germany. At 11:15 a.m. the 
same day, the British Foreign Secretary presented a note to the 
German chargé d'affaires in London declaring that a state of war 
existed between England and Germany. 

At 11:30 a.m. the same day, the Reich Foreign Minister handed a 
Reich Government memorandum to the British Ambassador in 
Berlin in which the British ultimatum was rejected, and explained 
at the same time that responsibility for the outbreak of war rested 


with England alone. 
At noon September 3, the French Ambassador called at the Foreign 
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Ministry to inquire whether the Government was in position to give 
a positive reply to a note of the preceding day. The German Foreign 
Minister recalled that after the delivery of the British-French notes, 
Premier Mussolini had made a new mediation proposal, and had 
informed Germany that the proposal had been accepted by the 
French Government. The German Government had notified the Ital- 
ian Government that it, too, had assented to the Italian suggestion. 

Later in the day Premier Mussolini had informed Berlin that his 
initiative had been frustrated by British intransigence. 

The British Government, several hours previously, had handed 
Germany a two-hour ultimatum which the Reich Government had 
answered. This answer would be communicated at once to the 
French Ambassador in Berlin. 

The German Government made it clear that if France shared 
Britain’s attitude, the Reich Government would regret it very much. 
The Reich had always wished to come to an understanding with 
France. 

If France, none the less, should decide that as a result of her 
obligations toward Poland, she should adopt a hostile attitude toward 
the Reich the German people would regard it as an unjustified act 
of aggression. 

The French Ambassador replied that he understood from declara- 
tions of the Reich Foreign Minister that Germany was not in position 
to answer the French note of the preceding day. 

Under these circumstances, he would have the painful duty to 
inform the German Government that from § o’clock of the same day 
France would be obliged to fulfil her obligations toward Poland. At 
the same time, the French envoy delivered a written statement to 
this effect. 

The Reich Foreign Minister declared that the French Government 
would bear the sole responsibility for the distress which would be 
inflicted if France attacked Germany. 
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NEUTRALITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEUTRALITY AND ARMS EMBARGO PROCLAMATIONS AND RULES 
GOVERNING SHIP TRAVEL OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
IssUED SEPTEMBER 5, 1939° 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas a state of war unhappily exists between Germany and 
France; Poland; and the United Kingdom, India, Australia, and 
New Zealand; 

And whereas the United States is on terms of friendship and 
amity with the contending Powers, and with the persons inhabit- 
ing their several dominions; and whereas there are nationals of the 
United States residing within the territories or dominions of each of 
the said belligerents, and carrying on commerce, trade, or other 
business or pursuits therein; and whereas there are nationals of 
each of the said belligerents residing within the territory or juris- 
diction of the United States, and carrying on commerce, trade, or 
other business or pursuits therein; and whereas the laws and treaties 
of the United States, without interfering with the free expression of 
opinion and sympathy, nevertheless impose upon all persons who 
may be within their territory and jurisdiction the duty of an im- 
partial neutrality during the existence of this contest; and whereas 
it is the duty of a neutral government not to permit or suffer the 
making of its territory or territorial waters subservient to the pur- 
poses of war; 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, in order to preserve the neutrality of the United 
States and of its citizens and of persons within its territory and juris- 
diction, and to enforce its laws and treaties, and in order that all 
persons, being warned of the general tenor of the laws and treaties 
of the United States in this behalf, and of the law of nations, may thus 
be prevented from any violation of the same, do hereby declare and 
proclaim that by certain provisions of the act approved on the fourth 
day of March, A.D. 1909, commonly known as the “‘ Penal Code of 
the United States’’ and of the act approved on the fifteenth day of 
June, A.D. 1917, the following acts are forbidden to be done, under 

* Reprinted from Department of State Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 11, September 9, 1939. 
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severe penalties, within the territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States, to wit: 

1. Accepting and exercising a commission to serve one of the said 
belligerents by land or by sea against an opposing belligerent. 

2. Enlisting or entering into the service of a belligerent as a sol- 
dier, or as a marine, or seaman on board of any ship of war, letter 
of marque, or privateer. 

3. Hiring or retaining another person to enlist or enter himself 
in the service of a belligerent as a soldier, or as a marine, or seaman 
on board of any ship of war, letter of marque, or privateer. 

4. Hiring another person to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction 
of the United States with intent to be enlisted as aforesaid. 

5. Hiring another person to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction 
of the United States with intent to be entered into service as afore- 
said. 

6. Retaining another person to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction 
of the United States to be enlisted as aforesaid. 

7. Retaining another person to go beyond the limits or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States with intent to be entered into service as 
aforesaid. (But the said act of the fourth day of March, A.D. 1909, 
as amended by the act of the fifteenth day of June, A.D. 1917, is not 
to be construed to extend to a citizen or subject of a belligerent, who, 
being transiently within the jurisdiction of the United States, shall, 
on board of any ship of war, which, at the time of its arrival within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, was fitted and equipped as 
such ship of war, enlist or enter himself or hire or retain another sub- 
ject or citizen of the same belligerent, who is transiently within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, to enlist or enter himself to serve 
such belligerent on board such ship of war, if the United States shall 
then be at peace with such belligerent.) 

8. Fitting out and arming, or attempting to fit out and arm, 
or procuring to be fitted out and armed, or knowingly being con- 
cerned in the furnishing, fitting out, or arming of any ship or vessel 
with intent that such ship or vessel shall be employed in the service 
of one of the said belligerents to cruise, or commit hostilities against 
the subjects, citizens, or property of an opposing belligerent. 

9. Issuing or delivering a commission within the territory or juris- 
diction of the United States for any ship or vessel to the intent that 
she may be employed as aforesaid. 
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10. Increasing or augmenting, or procuring to be increased or 
augmented, or knowingly being concerned in increasing or aug- 
menting, the force of any ship of war, cruiser, or other armed vessel, 
which at the time of her arrival within the jurisdiction of the United 
States was a ship of war, cruiser, or armed vessel in the service of 
a belligerent, or belonging to a national thereof, by adding to the 
number of guns of such vessel, or by changing those on board of her 
for guns of a larger caliber, or by the addition thereto of any equip- 
ment solely applicable to war. 

11. Knowingly beginning or setting on foot or providing or pre- 
paring a means for or furnishing the money for, or taking part in, 
any military or naval expedition or enterprise to be carried on from 
the territory or jurisdiction of the United States against the territory 
or dominion of a belligerent. 

12. Dispatching from the United States, or any place subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, any vessel, domestic or foreign, which is 
about to carry to a warship, tender or supply ship of a belligerent 
any fuel, arms, ammunition, men, supplies, dispatches, or informa- 
tion shipped or received on board within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

13. Dispatching from the United States, or any place subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, any armed vessel owned wholly or in part by 
American citizens, or any vessel, domestic or foreign (other than 
one which has entered the jurisdiction of the United States as a 
public vessel), which is manifestly built for warlike purposes or has 
been converted or adapted from a private vessel to one suitable 
for warlike use, and which is to be employed to cruise against or 
commit or attempt to commit hostilities upon the subjects, citi- 
zens, or property of a belligerent nation, or which will be sold or 
delivered to a belligerent nation, or to an agent, officer, or citizen 
thereof, within the jurisdiction of the United States, or, having left 
that jurisdiction, upon the high seas. 

14. Dispatching from the United States, or any place subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, any vessel built, armed, or equipped as a 
ship of war, or converted from a private vessel into a ship of war 
(other than one which has entered the jurisdiction of the United 
States as a public vessel), with any intent or under any agreement 
or contract, written or oral, that such vessel shall be delivered to a 
belligerent nation, or to any agent, officer, or citizen of such nation, 
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or where there is reasonable cause to believe that the said vessel 
shall or will be employed in the service of such belligerent nation 
after its departure from the jurisdiction of the United States. 

15. Taking, or attempting or conspiring to take, or authorizing 
the taking of any vessel out of port or from the jurisdiction of the 
United States in violation of the said act of the fifteenth day of June, 
A.D, 1917, as set forth in the preceding paragraphs numbered 11 
to 14 inclusive. 

16. Leaving or attempting to leave the jurisdiction of the United 
States by a person belonging to the armed land or naval forces of a 
belligerent who shall have been interned within the jurisdiction 
of the United States in accordance with the law of nations, or leaving 
or attempting to leave the limits of internment in which freedom of 
movement has been allowed, without permission from the proper 
official of the United States in charge, or wilfully overstaying a leave 
of absence granted by such official. 

17. Aiding or enticing any interned person to escape or attempt 
to escape from the jurisdiction of the United States, or from the 
limits of internment prescribed. 

And I do hereby further declare and proclaim that any frequent- 
ing and use of the waters within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States by the vessels of a belligerent, whether public ships 
or privateers for the purpose of preparing for hostile operations, 
or as posts of observation upon the ships of war or privateers or 
merchant vessels of an opposing belligerent must be regarded as 
unfriendly and offensive, and in violation of that neutrality which 
it is the determination of this government to observe; and to the 
end that the hazard and inconvenience of such apprehended prac- 
tices may be avoided, I further proclaim and declare that from and 
after the fifth day of September instant, and so long as this proclama- 
tion shall be in effect, no ship of war or privateer of any belligerent 
shall be permitted to make use of any port, harbor, roadstead, or 
waters subject to the jurisdiction of the United States as a station or 
place of resort for any warlike purpose or for the purpose of obtaining 
warlike equipment; no privateer of a belligerent shall be permitted 
to depart from any port, harbor, roadstead, or waters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States; and no ship of war of a belligerent 
shall be permitted to sail out of or leave any port, harbor, roadstead, 
or waters subject to the jurisdiction of the United States from which 
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a vessel of an opposing belligerent (whether the same shall bea 
ship of war or a merchant ship) shall have previously departed, until 
after the expiration of at least twenty-four hours from the departure 
of such last-mentioned vessel beyond the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

If any ship of war of a belligerent shall, after the time this notifica- 
tion takes effect, be found in, or shall enter any port, harbor, road- 
stead, or waters subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, such 
vessel shall not be permitted to remain in such port, harbor, road- 
stead, or waters more than twenty-four hours, except in case of stress 
of weather, or for delay in receiving supplies or repairs, or when 
detained by the United States; in any of which cases the authorities 
of the port, or of the nearest port (as the case may be), shall require 
her to put to sea as soon as the cause of the delay is at an end, unless 
within the preceding twenty-four hours a vessel, whether ship of war 
or merchant ship of an opposing belligerent, shall have departed 
therefrom, in which case the time limit for the departure of such 
ship of war shall be extended so far as may be necessary to secure 
an interval of not less than twenty-four hours between such departure 
and that of any ship of war or merchant ship of an opposing bellig- 
erent which may have previously quit the same port, harbor, road- 
stead, or waters. 

Vessels used exclusively for scientific, religious or philanthropic 
purposes are exempted from the foregoing provisions as to the length 
of time ships of war may remain in the ports, harbors, roadsteads, or 
waters subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The maximum number of ships of war belonging to a belligerent 
and its allies which may be in one of the ports, harbors, or road- 
steads subject to the jurisdiction of the United States simultaneously 
shall be three. 

When ships of war of opposing belligerents are present simul- 
taneously in the same port, harbor, roadstead, or waters, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, the one entering first shall 
depart first, unless she is in such condition as to warrant extending 
her stay. In any case the ship which arrived later has the right to 
notify the other through the competent local authority that within 
twenty-four hours she will leave such port, harbor, roadstead, or 
waters, the one first entering, however, having the right to depart 
within that time. If the one first entering leaves, the notifying ship 
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must observe the prescribed interval of twenty-four hours. If a 
delay beyond twenty-four hours from the time of arrival is granted, 
the termination of the cause of delay will be considered the time of 
arrival in deciding the right of priority in departing. 

Vessels of a belligerent shall not be permitted to depart succes- 
sively from any port, harbor, roadstead, or waters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States at such intervals as will delay the 
departure of a ship of war of an opposing belligerent from such ports, 
harbors, roadsteads, or waters for more than twenty-four hours 
beyond her desired time of sailing. If, however, the departure of 
several ships of war and merchant ships of opposing belligerents 
from the same port, harbor, roadstead, or waters is involved, the 
order of their departure therefrom shall be so arranged as to afford 
the opportunity of leaving alternately to the vessels of the opposing 
belligerents, and to cause the least detention consistent with the 
objects of this proclamation. 

All belligerent vessels shall refrain from use of their radio and 
signal apparatus while in the harbors, ports, roadsteads, or waters 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, except for calls of 
distress and communications connected with safe navigation or 
arrangements for the arrival of the vessel within, or departure from, 
such harbors, ports, roadsteads, or waters, or passage through such 
waters; provided that such communications will not be of direct 
material aid to the belligerent in the conduct of military operations 
against an opposing belligerent. The radio of belligerent merchant 
vessels may be sealed by the authorities of the United States, and 
such seals shall not be broken within the jurisdiction of the United 
States except by proper authority of the United States. 

No ship of war of a belligerent shall be permitted, while in any 
port, harbor, roadstead, or waters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to take in any supplies except provisions and such 
other things as may be requisite for the subsistence of her crew in 
amounts necessary to bring such supplies to her peace standard, 
and except such fuel, lubricants, and feed water only as may be 
sufficient, with that already on board, to carry such vessel, if without 
any sail power, to the nearest port of her own country; or in case a 
vessel is rigged to go under sail, and may also be propelled by ma- 
chinery, then half the quantity of fuels, lubricants, and feed water 
which she would be entitled to have on board, if dependent upon 
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propelling machinery alone, and no fuel, lubricants, or feed water 
shall be again supplied to any such ship of war in the same or any 
other port, harbor, roadstead, or waters subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States until after the expiration of three months from the 
time when such fuel, lubricants, and feed water may have been last 
supplied to her within waters subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. The amounts of fuel, lubricants, and feed water allowable 
under the above provisions shall be based on the economical speed 
of the vessel, plus an allowance of 30 per cent for eventualities. 

No ship of war of a belligerent shall be permitted, while in any 
port, harbor, roadstead, or waters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to make repairs beyond those that are essential to 
render the vessel seaworthy and which in no degree constitute an 
increase in her military strength. Repairs shall be made without 
delay. Damages which are found to have been produced by the 
enemy’s fire shall in no case be repaired. 

No ship of war of a belligerent shall effect repairs or receive fuel, 
lubricants, feed water, or provisions within the jurisdiction of the 
United States without written authorization of the proper authorities 
of the United States. Before such authorization will be issued, the 
commander of the vessel shall furnish to such authorities a written 
declaration, duly signed by such commander, stating the date, port, 
and amounts of supplies last received in the jurisdiction of the 
United States, the amounts of fuel, lubricants, feed water, and pro- 
visions on board, the port to which the vessel is proceeding, the 
economical speed of the vessel, the rate of consumption of fuel, 
lubricants, and feed water at such speed, and the amount of each 
class of supplies desired. If repairs are desired, a similar declaration 
shall be furnished stating the cause of the damage and the nature 
of the repairs. In either case, a certificate shall be included to the 
effect that the desired services are in accord with the rules of the 
United States in that behalf. 

No agency of the United States Government shall, directly or 
indirectly, provide supplies nor effect repairs to a belligerent ship 
of war. 

No vessel of a belligerent shall exercise the right of search within 
the waters under the jurisdiction of the United States, nor shall 
prizes be taken by belligerent vessels within such waters. Subject 
to any applicable treaty provisions in force, prizes captured by 
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belligerent vessels shall not enter any port, harbor, roadstead, or 
waters under the jurisdiction of the United States except in case of 
unseaworthiness, stress of weather, or want of fuel or provisions; 
when the cause has disappeared, the prize must leave immediately, 
and if a prize captured by a belligerent vessel enters any port, harbor, 
roadstead, or waters subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
for any other reason than on account of unseaworthiness, stress of 
weather, or want of fuel or provisions, or fails to leave as soon as 
the circumstances which justified the entrance are at an end, the prize 
with its officers and crew will be released and the prize crew will be 
interned. A belligerent Prize Court cannot be set up on territory 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States or on a vessel in the 
ports, harbors, roadsteads, or waters subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

The provisions of this proclamation pertaining to ships of war 
shall apply equally to any vessel operating under public control for 
hostile or military purposes. 

And I do further declare and proclaim that the statutes and the 
treaties of the United States and the law of nations alike require 
that no person, within the territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall take part, directly or indirectly, in the said war, but 
shall remain at peace with all of the said belligerents and shall main- 
tain a strict and impartial neutrality. 

And I do further declare and proclaim that the provisions of this 
proclamation shall apply to the Canal Zone except in so far as such 
provisions may be specifically modified by a proclamation or proc- 
lamations issued for the Canal Zone. 

And I do hereby enjoin al] nationals of the United States, and 
all persons residing or being within the territory or jurisdiction of 
the United States, to observe the laws thereof, and to commit no 
act contrary to the provisions of the said statutes or treaties or in 
violation of the law of nations in that behalf. 

And I do hereby give notice that all nationals of the United States 
and others who may claim the protection of this government, who 
may misconduct themselves in the premises, will do so at their 
peril, and that they can in no wise obtain any protection from the 
Government of the United States against the consequences of their 
misconduct. 

This proclamation shall continue in full force and effect unless 
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and until modified, revoked or otherwise terminated, pursuant to 
law. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fifth day of September in the 
year of Our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the one hundred and 
sixty-fourth. 


(Seal) 


By the President: 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


CorpDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas Section 1 of the joint resolution of Congress approved 
May 1, 1937, provides in part as follows: 


Whenever the President shall find that there exists a state of 
war between, or among, two or more foreign States, the Presi- 
dent shall proclaim such fact, and it shall thereafter be unlaw- 
ful to export, or attempt to export, or cause to be exported, arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war from any place in the United 
States to any belligerent State named in such proclamation, 
or to any neutral State for transshipment to, or for the use of, 
any such belligerent State. 


And whereas it is further provided by Section 1 of the said joint 
resolution that 


The President shall, from time to time by proclamation, defi- 
nitely enumerate the arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
the export of which is prohibited by this section. The arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war so enumerated shall include 
those enumerated in the President’s proclamation numbered 
2163, of April 10, 1936, but shall not include raw materials or 
any other articles or materials not of the same general character 
as those enumerated in the said proclamation, and in the Con- 
vention for the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms 
and Ammunition and in Implements of war, signed at Geneva 


June 17, 1925. 
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And whereas it is further provided by Section 1 of the said joint 
resolution that 


Whoever, in violation of any of the provisions of this Act, shall 
export, or attempt to export, or cause to be exported, arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war from the United States shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, and the property, vessel, or vehicle containing the 
same shall be subject to the provisions of Sections 1 to 8, inclu- 
sive, Title 6, chapter 30, of the Act approved June 15, 1917 (40 
Stat. 223-225: U. S. C., 1934 ed., Title 22, Secs. 238-245). 


And whereas it is further provided by Section 1 of the said joint 
resolution that 
In the case of the forfeiture of any arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war by reason of a violation of this Act, no public or 
rivate sale shall be required; but such arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war shall be delivered to the Secretary of War 
for such use or disposal thereof as shall be approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


And whereas it is further provided by Section 11 of the said joint 
resolution that 

The President may, from time to time, promulgate such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with law, as may be necessary 
and proper to carry out any of the provisions of this Act; and 
he may exercise any power or authority conferred on him by 
this Act through such officer or officers, or agency or agencies, 
as he shall direct. 


Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, acting under and by virtue of the authority con- 
ferred on me by the said joint resolution, do hereby proclaim that a 
state of war unhappily exists between Germany and France; Poland; 
and the United Kingdom, India, Australia and New Zealand, and 
I do hereby admonish all citizens of the United States, or any of its 
possessions, and all persons residing or being within the territory or 
jurisdiction of the United States, or its possessions, to abstain from 
every violation of the provisions of the joint resolution above set 
forth, hereby made effective and applicable to the export of arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war from any place in the United 
States or any of its possessions to France; Germany; Poland; or the 
United Kingdom, India, Australia and New Zealand, or to any 
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other State for transshipment to, or for the use of, France; Ger- 
many; Poland; and the United Kingdom, India, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

And I do hereby declare and proclaim that the articles enumerated 
below shall be considered arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
for the purposes of Section 1 of the said joint resolution of Congress: 







CaTEGorRY I 







(1) Rifles and carbines using ammunition in excess of caliber .22, 
and barrels for those weapons; 

(2) Machine guns, automatic or autoloading rifles, and machine 
pistols using ammunition in excess of caliber .22, and barrels for 
those weapons; 

(3) Guns, howitzers, and mortars of all calibers, their mountings 
and barrels; 

(4) Ammunition in excess of caliber .22 for the arms enumerated 
under (1) and (2) above, and cartridge cases or bullets for such 
ammunition; filled and unfilled projectiles for the arms enumerated 
under (3) above; 

(5) Grenades, bombs, torpedoes, mines and depth charges, filled 
or unfilled, and apparatus for their use or discharge; 

(6) Tanks, military armored vehicles, and armored trains. 

















CaTEGory II 







Vessels of war of all kinds, including aircraft carriers and sub- 
marines, and armor plate for such vessels. 







CatTecory III 









(1) Aircraft, unassembled, assembled, or dismantled, both heavier 
and lighter than air, which are designed, adapted, and intended for 
aerial combat by the use of machine guns or of artillery or for the 
carrying and dropping of bombs, or which are equipped with, or 
which by reason of design or construction are prepared for, any of 
the appliances referred to in paragraph (2) below: 

(2) Aerial gun mounts and frames, bomb racks, torpedo carriers, 
and bomb or torpedo release mechanisms. 
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Catecory IV 


(1) Revolvers and automatic pistols using ammunition in excess 
of caliber .22; 

(2) Ammunition in excess of caliber .22 for the arms enumerated 
under (1) above, and cartridge cases or bullets for such ammunition. 


CaTEGORY V 


(1) Aircraft, unassembled, assembled or dismantled, both heavier 
and lighter than air, other than those included in Category III; 
(2) Propellers or air screws, fuselages, hulls, wings, tail units, and 


under-carriage units; 
(3) Aircraft engines, unassembled, assembled, or dismantled. 


CaTecory VI 


(1) Livens projectors and flame throwers; 

(2) a. Mustard gas (dichlorethyl sulphide) ; 
b. Lewisite (chlorvinyldichlorarsine and dichlordivinylchlorarsine) ; 

Methyldichlorarsine ; 

. Diphenylchlorarsine; 

Diphenylcyanarsine; 

Diphenylaminechlorarsine; 

. Phenyldichlorarsine; 

. Ethyldichlorarsine; 

i. Phenyldibromarsine; 

j. Ethyldibromarsine; 

k. Phosgene; 

1]. Monochlormethylchlorformate; 

m. Trichlormethylchlorformate (diphosgene) ; 
. Dichlordimethyl ether; 

. Dibromdimethy] ether; 

. Cyanogen chloride; 

. Ethylbromacetate; 

. Ethyliodoacetate; 

s. Brombenzylcyanide; 

t. Bromacetone; 

u. Brommethylethyl ketone. 


Cc. 
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CaTeGcory VII 






(1) Propellant powders; 
(2) High explosives as follows: 

a. Nitrocellulose having a nitrogen content of more than 12 per 

cent; 

b. Trinitrotoluene; 

c. Trinitroxylene; 

d. Tetryl (trinitrophenol methyl nitramine or tetranitro methyl- 
aniline) ; 

e. Picric acid; 

f. Ammonium picrate; 

g. Trinitroanisol; 

h. Trinitronaphthalene; 

i. Tetranitronaphthalene; 

j. Hexanitrodiphenylamine; 

k. Pentaerythritetetranitrate (penthrite or pentrite) ; 

l. Trimethylenetrinitramine (hexogen or T,); 

m. Potassium nitrate powders (black saltpeter powder) ; 

n. Sodium nitrate powders (black soda powder); 

o. Amatol (mixture of ammonium nitrate and trinitrotoluene); 

p. Ammonal (mixture of ammonium nitrate, trinitrotoluene and 
powdered aluminum, with or without other ingredients) ; 

q. Schneiderite (mixture of ammonium nitrate and dinitronaph- 
thalene, with or without other ingredients). 


























And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of the United States, 
charged with the execution of the laws thereof, the utmost diligence 
in preventing violations of the said joint resolution, and this my 
proclamation issued thereunder, and in bringing to trial and punish- 
ment any offenders against the same. 

And I do hereby delegate to the Secretary of State the power to 
exercise any power or authority conferred on me by the said joint 
resolution as made effective by this my proclamation issued there- 
under, and the power to promulgate such rules and regulations not 
inconsistent with law as may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of its provisions. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fifth day of September, in 
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the year of Our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the one hundred and 


sixty-fourth. 


(Seal) 
By the President: 








FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 





CorRDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 
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REGULATIONS UNDER SECTION 9 OF THE JOINT 
RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS APPROVED MAY I, 1937 
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Section 9 of the joint resolution of Congress approved May 1, 
1937, amending the joint resolution approved August 31, 1935, 





provides as follows: 






Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation 
under the authority of Section 1 of this Act it shall thereafter 
be unlawful for any citizen of the United States to travel on any 
vessel of the State or States named in such proclamation, except 
in accordance with such rules and regulations as the President 
shall prescribe; provided, however, that the provisions} of,ithis 
section shall not apply to a citizen of the United States traveling j 
on a vessel whose voyage was begun in advance of the date of the | 
President’s proclamation, and who had no opportunity to discon- 












tinue his voyage after that date; and provided further, that they 
shall not apply under ninety days after the date of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation to a citizen of the United States returning 
from a foreign State to the United States. Whenever, in the 
President’s judgment, the conditions which have caused him to 
issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke his 
proclamation and the provisions of this section shall thereupon { 
cease to apply with respect to the State or States named in such H 
proclamation, except with respect to offenses committed prior to i 
such revocation. 
















Section 12 of the said joint resolution provides as follows: 


In every case of the violation of any of the provisions of this 
Act or of any rule or regulation issued pursuant thereto where a 
specific penalty is not herein provided, such violator or violators, 
upon conviction, shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 
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Section 11 of the said Joint Resolution provides as follows: 


The President may, from time to time, promulgate such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with law, as may be necessary 
and proper to carry out any of the provisions of this Act; and he 
may exercise any power or authority conferred on him by this 
Act through such officer or officers, or agency or agencies, as he 
shall direct. 


The President’s proclamation of September 5, 1939, issued pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 1 of the above-mentioned joint 
resolution, provides in part as follows: 


And I do hereby delegate to the Secretary of State the power 
to exercise any power or authority conferred on me by the said 
joint resolution, as made effective by this my proclamation 
issued thereunder, and the power to promulgate such rules and 
regulations not inconsistent with law as may be necessary and 
proper to carry out any of its provisions. 


In pursuance of those provisions of the law and of jthe President's 
proclamation of September 5, 1939, which are quoted above, the 
Secretary of State announces the following regulations: 


American diplomatic and consular officers and their families, 
members of their staffs and their families, and American military 
and naval officers and personnel and their families may travel 
pursuant to orders on vessels of France; Germany; Poland; or 
the United Kingdom, India, Australia and New Zealand if the 
public service requires. 

Other American citizens may travel on vessels of France; 
Germany; Poland; or the United Kingdom, India, Australia and 
New Zealand, provided, however, that travel on or over the 
North Atlantic Ocean, east of 30 degrees west and north of 30 
degrees north or on or over other waters adjacent to Europe or 
over the continent of Europe or adjacent islands shall not be 
permitted except when specifically authorized by the Secretary 
of State in each case. 


CorRDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS TO THE SEVENTY- 
SIXTH CONGRESS ASSEMBLED IN EXTRAORDINARY 
SESSION ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1939° 


I have asked the Congress to reassemble in extraordinary session in 
order that it may consider and act on the amendment of certain 
legislation, which, in my best judgment, so alters the historic foreign 
policy of the United States that it impairs the peaceful relations of 
the United States with foreign nations. 

At the outset I proceed on the assumption that every member of 
the Senate and of the House of Representatives, and every member 
of the executive branch of the Government, including the President 
and his associates, personally and officially, are equally and without 
reservation in favor of such measures as will protect the neutrality, 
the safety, and the integrity of our country and at the same time 
keep us out of war. 

Because I am wholly willing to ascribe an honorable desire for 
peace to those who hold different views from my own as to what those 
measures should be, I trust that these gentlemen will be sufficiently 
generous to ascribe equally lofty purposes to those with whom they 
disagree. 

Let no man or group in any walk of life assume exclusive pro- 
tectorate over the future well-being of America—because I conceive 
that regardless of party or section the mantle of peace and of patriot- 
ism is wide enough to cover us all. 

Let no group assume the exclusive label of the peace “bloc.”’ 
We all belong to it. 

I have at all times kept the Congress and the American people 
informed of events and trends in foreign affairs. I now review them 
in a spirit of understatement. 

Since 1931 the use of force instead of the council table has con- 
stantly increased in the settlement of disputes between nations, 
except in the Western Hemisphere, where there has been only one 
war, now happily terminated. 

During these years also the building up of vast armies, navies, 
and storehouses of war has proceeded abroad with growing speed 
and intensity. But during these years, and extending back even to 
the days of the Kellogg-Briand pact, the United States has con- 

* Reprinted from The New York Times, September 22, 1939. 
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stantly, consistently, and conscientiously done all in its power to 
encourage peaceful settlements, to bring about reduction of arma- 
ments, and to avert threatened wars. 

We have done this not only because any war anywhere necessarily 

hurts American security and American prosperity, but because of 
the more important fact that any war anywhere retards the progress 
of morality and religion and impairs the security of civilization 
itself. . 
For many years the primary purpose of our foreign policy has been 
that this nation and this Government should strive to the utmost to 
aid in avoiding war among other nations. But if and when war 
unhappily comes, the Government and the nation must exert every 
possible effort to avoid being drawn into the war. 

The executive branch of the Government did its utmost, within 
our traditional policy of non-involvement, to aid in averting the 
present appalling war. Having thus striven and failed, this Govern- 
ment must lose no time or effort to keep the nation from being drawn 
into the war. In my candid judgment we shall succeed in these 
efforts. 

We are proud of the historical record of the United States and of 
all the Americas during all these years because we have thrown 
every ounce of our influence for peace into the scale of peace. 

I note in passing what you will all remember, the long debates on 
the subject of what constitutes aggression, on the methods of deter- 
mining who the aggressor might be, and on who the aggressor in 
past wars had been. Academically this may have been instructive 
as it may have been of interest to historians to discuss the pros and 
cons and the rights and wrongs of the World War during the decade 
that followed it. But in the light of problems of today and tomorrow 
responsibility for acts of aggression is not concealed, and the writing 
of the record can safely be left to future historians. 

There has been sufficient realism in the United States to see how 
close to our own shores came dangerous paths which were being 
followed on other continents. 

Last January I told the Congress that “A war which threatened 
to envelop the world in flames has been averted, but it has become 
increasingly clear that peace is not assured.’’ By April new tensions 
had developed; a new crisis was in the making. Several nations with 
whom we had friendly, diplomatic, and commercial relations had 
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lost, or were in the process of losing, their independent identity and 
sovereignty. 

During the spring and summer the trend was definitely toward 
further acts of military conquest and away from peace. As late as 
the end of July I spoke to members of the Congress about the definite 
possibility of war. I should have called it the probability of war. 

Last January, also, I spoke to this Congress of the need for further 
warning of new threats of conquest, military and economic; of 
challenge to religion, to democracy, and to international good faith. 
I said: 

An ordering of society which relegates religion, democracy, 
and good faith among nations to the background can find no 

lace within it for the ideals of the Prince of Peace. The United 
tates rejects an ordering and retains its ancient faith. 

We know what might happen to us of the United States if 
the new philosophies of force were to encompass the other con- 
tinents and invade our own. We, no more than other nations, can 
afford to be surrounded by the enemies of our faith and our 
humanity. Fortunate it is, therefore, that in this Western Hemi- 
sphere we have, under a common ideal of democratic govern- 
ment, a rich diversity of resources and of peoples functioning 
together in mutual respect and peace. 


Last January, in the same message, I also said: 


We have learned that when we deliberately try to legislate 
neutrality our neutrality laws may operate unevenly and un- 
fairly—may actually give aid to an aggressor and deny it to the 
victim. The instinct of self-preservation should warn us that we 
ought not to let that happen any more. 


It was because of what I foresaw last January from watching the 
trend of foreign affairs and their probable effect upon us that I 
recommended to the Congress in July of this year that changes be 
enacted in our Neutrality Law. The essentials for American peace 
in the world have not changed since January. That is why I ask 
you again to reexamine our own legislation. 

Beginning with the foundation of our constitutional government 
in the year 1789, the American policy in respect to belligerent nations, 
with one notable exception, has been based on international law. Be 
it remembered that what we call international law has had as its 
primary objectives the avoidance of causes of war and the prevention 
of the extension of war. 
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The single exception was the policy adopted by this nation during 
the Napoleonic wars, when, seeking to avoid involvement, we acted 
for some years under the so-called Embargo and Non-Intercourse 
Acts. That policy turned out to be a disastrous failure—first, because 
it brought our own nation close to ruin, and second, because it was 
the major cause of bringing us into active participation in European 
wars in our own War of 1812. It is merely reciting history to recall 
to you that one of the results of the policy of embargo and non- 
intercourse was the burning in 1814 of part of this Capitol in which 
we are assembled. 

Our next deviation by statute from the sound principles of neu- 
trality and peace through international law did not come for one 
hundred and thirty years. It was the so-called Neutrality Act of 1935 
—only four years ago—an Act continued in force by the joint resolu- 
tion of May 1, 1937, despite grave doubts expressed as to its wisdom 
by many Senators and Representatives and by officials charged 
with the conduct of our foreign relations, including myself. I regret 
that the Congress passed that Act. I regret equally that I signed 
that Act. 

On July 14 of this year I asked the Congress in the course of peace 
and in the interest of real American neutrality and security to take 
action to change that Act. I now ask again that such action be taken 
in respect to that part of the Act which is wholly inconsistent with 
ancient precepts of the law of nations—the embargo provisions. I ask 
it because they are, in my opinion, most vitally dangerous to Ameri- 
can neutrality, American security, and American peace. 

These embargo provisions, as they exist today, prevent the sale to 
a belligerent by an American factory of any completed implements 
of war but they allow the sale of many types of uncompleted imple- 
ments of war, as well as all kinds of general material and supplies. 
They, furthermore, allow such products of industry and agriculture 
to be taken in American-flag ships to belligerent nations. There in 
itself—under the present law—lies definite danger to our neutrality 
and our peace. 

From a purely material point of view, what is the advantage to us 
in sending all manner of articles across the ocean for final processing 
there, when we could give employment to thousands by doing it here? 
Incidentally, and again from the material point of view, by such 
employment we automatically aid our own national defense. And if 
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abnormal profits appear in our midst even in time of peace, as a 
result of this increase of industry, I feel certain that the subject will 
be adequately dealt with at the coming regular session of the Congress. 

Let me set forth the present paradox of the existing legislation in 
its simplest terms: If, prior to 1935, a general war had broken out in 
Europe, the United States would have sold to and bought from 
belligerent nations such goods and products of all kinds as the 
belligerent nations, with their existing facilities and geographical 
situations, were able to buy from us or sell to us. This would have 
been the normal practice under the age-old doctrines of international 
law. Our prior position accepted the facts of geography and of condi- 
tions of land power and sea power alike as they existed in all parts of 
the world. 

If a war in Europe had broken out prior to 1935, there would have 
been no difference, for example, between our exports of sheets of 
aluminum and airplane wings; today there is an artificial legal 
difference. Before 1935 there would have been no difference between 
the export of cotton and the export of gun cotton. Today there is. 
Before 1935 there would have been no difference between the ship- 
ment of brass tubing in piece form and brass tubing in shell form. 
Today there is. Before 1935 there would have been no difference 
between the export of a motor truck and an armored motor truck. 
Today there is. 

Let us be factual and recognize that a belligerent nation often 
needs wheat and lard and cotton for the survival of its population 
just as much as it needs anti-aircraft guns and anti-submarine depth- 
charges. Let those who seek to retain the present embargo position 
be wholly consistent and seek new legislation to cut off cloth and 
copper and meat and wheat and a thousand other articles from all 
of the nations at war. 

I seek a greater consistency through the repeal of the embargo 
provisions, and a return to international law. I seek reenactment of 
the historic and traditional American policy which, except for the 
disastrous interlude of the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts, has 
served us well for nearly a century and a half. 

It has been erroneously said that return to that policy might bring 
us nearer to war. I give to you my deep and unalterable conviction, 
based on years of experience as a worker in the field of international 
peace, that by the repeal of the embargo the United States will more 
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probably remain at peace than if the law remains as it stands today, 
I say this because with the repeal of the embargo this government 


clearly and definitely will insist that American citizens and American 


ships keep away from the immediate perils of the actual zones of 
conflict. 

Repeal of the embargo and a return to international law are the 
crux of this issue. The enactment of the embargo provisions did more 
than merely reverse our traditional policy. It had the effect of putting 
land powers on the same footing as naval powers, so far as sea-borne 
commerce was concerned. A land power which threatened war could 
thus feel assured in advance that any prospective sea-power antago- 
nist would be weakened through denial of its ancient right to buy 
anything anywhere. 

This, four years ago, gave a definite advantage to oné belligerent 
as against another, not through his own strength or geographic 
position, but through an affirmative act of ours. Removal of the em- 
bargo is merely reverting to the sounder international practice, and 
pursuing in time of war as in time of peace our ordinary trade policies, 
This will be liked by some and disliked by others, depending on the 
view they take of the present war, but that is not the issue. The step 
I recommend is to put this country back on the solid footing of real 
and traditional neutrality. 

When and if repeal of the embargo is accomplished, certain other 
phases of policy reinforcing American safety should be considered. 
While nearly all of us are in agreement on their objectives, the only 
question relates to method. 

I believe that American merchant vessels should, so far as possible, 
be restricted from entering danger zones. War zones may change 80 
swiftly and so frequently in the days to come that it is impossible to 
fix them permanently by act of Congress; specific legislation may 
prevent adjustment to constant and quick change. It seems, there- 
fore, more practical to delimit them through action of the State 
Department and administrative agencies. The objective of restricting 
American ships from entering such zones may be attained by pro- 
hibiting such entry by the Congress; or the result can be substantially 
achieved by Executive proclamation that all such voyages are solely 
at the risk of the American owners themselves. 

The second objective is to prevent American citizens from traveling 
on belligerent vessels, or in danger areas. This can also be accom- 
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plished either by legislation, through continuance in force of certain 
provisions of existing law, or by proclamation making it clear to all 
Americans that any such travel is at their own risk. 

The third objective, requiring the foreign buyer to take transfer 
of title in this country to commodities purchased by belligerents, is 
also a result which can be attained by legislation or substantially 
achieved through due notice by proclamation. 

The fourth objective is the preventing of war credits to belliger- 
ents. This can be accomplished by maintaining in force existing 
provisions of law, or by proclamation making it clear that if credits 
are granted by American citizens to belligerents our Government 
will take no steps in the future to relieve them of risk or loss. The 
result of these last two will be to require all purchases to be made in 
cash and cargoes to be carried in the purchasers’ own ships, at the 
purchasers’ own risk. 

Two other objectives have been amply attained by existing law, 
namely, regulating collection of funds in this country for belligerents, 
and the maintenance of a license system covering import and export 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. Under present enact- 
ments, such arms cannot be carried to belligerent countries on 
American vessels, and this provision should not be disturbed. 

The Congress, of course, should make its own choice of the method 
by which these safeguards are to be attained, so long as the method 
chosen will meet the needs of new and changing day to day situations 
and dangers. 

To those who say that this program would involve a step toward 
war on our part, I reply that it offers far greater safeguards than we 
now possess or have ever possessed to protect American lives and 
property from danger. It is a positive program for giving safety. 
This means less likelihood of incidents and controversies which tend 
to draw us into conflict, as they did in the last World War. There lies 
the road to peace! 

The position of the executive branch of the Government is that the 
age-old and time-honored doctrine of international law, coupled 
with these positive safeguards, is better calculated than any other 
means to keep us out of this war. 

In respect to our own defense, you are aware that I have issued a 
proclamation setting forth ‘‘a national emergency in connection with 
the observance, safeguarding, and enforcement of neutrality and the 
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strengthening of the national defense within the limits of peace-time 
authorizations.’’ This was done solely to make wholly constitutional 
and legal certain obviously necessary measures. I have authorized 
increases in the personnel of the army, navy, marine corps, and coast 
guard, which will bring all four to a total still below peace-time 
strength as authorized by the Congress. 

I have authorized the State Department to use, for the repatriation 
of Americans caught in the war zone, $500,000 already authorized 
by the Congress. 

I have authorized the addition of one hundred and fifty persons 
to the Department of Justice to be used in the protection of the 
United States against subversive foreign activities within our 
borders. 

At this time I ask for no other authority from the Congress, At 
this time I see no need for further executive action under the procla- 
mation of limited national emergency. Therefore, I see no valid 
reason for the consideration of other legislation at this extraordinary 
session of the Congress. 

It is, of course, possible that in the months to come unforeseen 
needs for further legislation may develop but they are not imperative 
today. 

These perilous days demand cooperation between us without trace 
of partisanship. Our acts must be guided by one single hard-headed 
thought—keeping America out of this war. In that spirit, I am asking 
the leaders of the two major parties in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives to remain in Washington between the close of this 
extraordinary session and the beginning of the regular session on 
January 3. They have assured me that they will do so, and I expect to 
consult with them at frequent intervals on the course of events in 
foreign affairs and on the need for future action in this field, whether 
it be executive or legislative action. 

Further, in the event of any future danger to the security of the 
United States or in the event of need for any new legislation of 
importance, I will immediately reconvene the Congress in another 
extraordinary session. 

I should like to be able to offer the hope that the shadow over the 
world might swiftly pass. I cannot. The facts compel my stating, 
with candor, that darker periods may lie ahead. The disaster is not 
of our making; no act of ours engendered the forces which assault 
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the foundations of civilization. Yet we find ourselves affected to the 
core; our currents of commerce are changing, our minds are filled 
with new problems, our position in world affairs has already been 
altered. 

In such circumstances our policy must be to appreciate in the 
deepest sense the true American interest. Rightly considered, this 
interest is not selfish. Destiny first made us, with our sister nations 
on this hemisphere, joint heirs of European culture. Fate seems now 
to compel us to assume the task of helping to maintain in the Western 
World a citadel wherein that civilization may be kept alive. The 
peace, the integrity, and the safety of the Americas—these must be 
kept firm and serene. 

In a period when it is sometimes said that free discussion is no 
longer compatible with national safety, may you by your deeds show 
the world that we of the United States are one people, of one mind, 
one spirit, one clear resolution, walking before God in the light of the 
living. 
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